ERASMUS

should the old Church and the new come to an agree-
ment, then Germany and indeed the whole world would
once again be united, and the period of religious war-
fare and of civil strife could be ended for ever. The moral
overlordship of Germany would be securely established,
and the disgraceful religious persecutions would cease.
No longer would people be burned at the stake on
account of their opinions; the Index and the Inquisition
need no longer set their baleful stigma upon the freedom
of mind; and Europe would henceforward be spared
immeasurable wretchedness. The opponents were
separated by such a small bridge now. Would they cross
it? Just a little give and take on both sides, and reason,
humanism, the Erasmian concept, would gain the day.

A promising sign in the encounter was that this time
the evangelical cause was not in Luther's ruthless hands
but was to be pleaded by the more diplomatic Melanch-
thon. This extraordinarily gentle and noble-minded
man, honoured by the Protestant Church as the truest
friend and assistant Luther ever had, remained all his
life the faithful disciple of Erasmus. His whole nature,
his attitude of mind throughout the conflict, made him
sympathetic to the humanistic and humane ideas of
Luther's most formidable opponent, and his concept of
evangelical teaching ran better in harness with Erasmus's
than with the less malleable and severe formula of
Luther. But nevertheless Luther's personality and
strength worked suggestively upon Melanchthon. In
Wittenberg, in Luther's immediate neighbourhood,
Melanchthon felt himself completely subservient to
Luther's will; he served the master humbly and with all
the zeal his clear-thinking and organizing mind was
capable of. In Augsburg, however, away from the
hypnotic influence of the master, the other side, the
Erasmian side of Melanchthon's nature could be given
free play. During the Diet at Augsburg he went out of
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